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PREFACE 


What makes a good leader? This is a question which is again 
being asked, with greater urgency, in every corner of the world. 


In India, our economic and social development is creating 
an ever-growing need for more and better leaders in all walks 
of life—to lead the search for new goals and new directions; to 
envision, to inform and to inspire. 


What are the requirements in any particular field? This is 
the question that is raised and sought to be answered—about 
politics, management, education, science, industry and the village 
community—in the six talks broadcast by All India Radio and 
brought together in this volume. 
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Political Leadership 
Š B: Sıva RAo 


NE may wonder if there is any definite training for political 

leadership. In politics, leadership depends inevitably on a 
number of varying factors which, especially in this revolutionary 
age, change rapidly, sometimes beyond recognition. A leader in 
one set of circumstances may prove inadequate in another. A 
classic example is that of Winston Churchill. No one else could 
have led Britain from the jaws of certain defeat in 1940 to a final 
triumph in 1945 in the Second World War. He reflected, during 
the darkest period of that war, an unconquerable spirit that was 
wholly admirable; but he belonged to a world whose foundations 
had cracked beyond repair in the devastation of the World War. 
He could not see, as President Roosevelt did in 1940, when jointly 
they signed the Atlantic Charter promising freedom to all sub- 
ject peoples, that colonialism was the root-cause of recurring 
wars. And a nation that never ceased to be grateful to Ghurchill 
for his superb qualities in war removed him from the Prime 
Ministership in the general elections of 1945, preferring the quiet 
but forward-looking Attlee for tackling the problems of recon- 
struction that awaited a war-exhausted Britain. 


It is true that there can be no special training as such for 
leadership, especially in a democratic set-up of the kind which 
we have established in India under our Constitution, A man 
must justify himself on every rung of the ladder as he climbs it, 
by patient, honest hard work to be worthy of ultimate leadership: 
there can be no shortcuts, as in a totalitarian regime or in a 
military dictatorship. 

Does it mean, one may ask, that training is altogether in- 
compatible with political leadership? No; but it does mean that 
such training can only be within certain limits. Let me take two 
democratic countries, Britain and the U.S.A., to illustrate this 
point. Political parties in Britain provide ample opportunities 
for young and promising aspirants to do quiet research in 
problems of national and international interest, to learn the art 
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of campaigning for and during an election and gradually to 
master the technique of political work. A competent person, new 
to political life, may be assigned a constituency in which his 
prospects of success are remote. He learns a great deal, however, 
through failure. The party programme and party principles are 
given far greater importance than an individual’s success. Nurs- 
ing a constituency, so that one day he may enter the House of 
Commons, thus becomes for him an essential part of his train- 


ing. 


It is true also of the United States in a somewhat different 
way. Many members of the Congress appoint secretaries who 
acquire valuable experience helping with correspondence or work- 
ing on the details of problems that may later come up for debate. 
Such apprenticeship is, of course, of great value in training 
workers who, in their own time, may become eligible to get into 
the Congress. 


We have in India hardly any planned facilities for political 
training. Men and women of merit willing to work on definite 
problems and to devote themselves to the country’s service 
through our legislatures should be given positive encouragement, 
much more than they get today, so that they may qualify them- 
selves for the exacting tasks of parliamentary life. It is a serious 
omission that adequate attention has not been given to this re 
quirement of political life in India in the years of our freedom. 


The fact is that we have not yet outlived the scale of values 
and the outlook that was developed in the thirty years of the 
fight under Gandhiji’s leadership for freedom. It was basically 
a fight with the British rulers, though it was conducted on his 
terms; non-violence and truth and periodical challenges to 
authority through civil disobedience. 


When we recall the services of our great leaders of the past, 
we think primarily of the men and women who went to prison 
or courted arrest or detention in defiance of some unjust law or 
executive decree. Apart from Gandhi, Tilak, Aurobindo, Annie 
Besant, the two Nehtrus, C. R. Das, Subhas Bose—these and other 
names come to our minds. They served India in their own ways, 
however different might have been some of their methods. 
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But even during the freedom struggle there was another 
type of political leader whose service, though’ not ‘spectacular, 
was in its own way invaluable for our progress. Gokhale lived 
during a period when it was almost sacrilege to think of resort- 
ing to unconstitutional forms of agitation, however grave might 
have been the provocation. He believed in a careful study of 
problems and a strenuous period of apprenticeship before a man 
could take an active part in politics. On Gandhi his impact was 
great and it remained untarnished till the end of his days. 


Gokhale was not an exception. His tradition was continued 
by Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sivaswamy Aiyar and Srinivasa Sastri and 
several more who occupied responsible positions and proved 
that Indians could fill them with striking success. Mrs. Besant, 
because of her British training and experience, belonged to the 
same category. But she brought into our public life another vital 
quality. She had raised the banner of home rule for India when 
many Indians, including Gandhiji, had their misgivings and did 
not conceal them. She had fought the British by constitutional 
means, challenging every unjust policy of theirs; but after the 
Amritsar massacre of 1919 and the terrible misdeeds in the Pun- 
jab under Martial law, when Gandhi started non-co-operation 
and the boycott of law courts and educational institutions, she 
cpposed him because of her conviction that such a policy would 
undermine respect for all law and thus weaken the foundations 
of civilised existence. The immense popularity she had enjoyed 
vanished as a result. “Never hesitate”, she told us, her followers, 
“to stand by your convictions, even if you have to be alone". She 
was criticised and misunderstood, and it hurt her deeply; but 
she went on serving India according to her best judgment. 
British public life has been enriched from time to time by men 
going into the wilderness for a while championing unpopular 
causes, That characteristic is little in evidence in India. The 
courage to stand alone is an essential part of political training, 
especially for one who aspires to leadership. 


I can speak with some direct knowledge of the two types in 
our freedom movement: the fighters and the builders. I do not 
for a moment underrate the magnificent contribution of the 
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fighters. Gandhi converted the Congress into a fighting machine 
at the end of the first World War to win freedom from the 
British. Periodically he launched civil disobedience movements 
which shook ‘the British Empire in India, but without creating 
ill-will towards the British people. I can vividly recall the moving 
appeal he made at the second Round Table Conference in 1931 
in London. Let us forget the past, he pleaded with them, and 
go forward, India and Britain together, as equal partners, to build 
a real League of Nations, not for the exploitation of a single race 
or territory, but for the good of the world. That did not happen 
until 1947, and only after six years of devastation through war 
and, for Gandhi personally, the tragedy of partition into India 
and Pakistan. But never in those thirty years of his leadership 
did he once sacrifice ends for means. ‘The easy path to success 
he shunned if it meant compromise with cherished principles. 


Motilal Nehru was, from my standpoint, an outstanding 
leader, with intimate associations with both types. In the ten 
strenuous years he gave of his life to India’s service after the 
first World War, he showed how, by skilfully blending principle 
with reasonable compromise, one could achieve a generally 


acceptable solution, inn the teeth of opposition from vested 
interests. 


His illustrious son, our first Prime Minister for seventeen 
years, was called upon to assume that responsibility under re- 
markably changed circumstances. In the period that was domi- 
nated by Gandhi and for a time by Motilal Nehru, he had prov- 
ed an efficient, if often a rebellious, lieutenant. At the end of the 
second World War, the mantle of India’s leadership was bestowed 
on him by Gandhi who declared that, beneath the many 
differences, essentially they spoke the same language. But even 
without Gandhi’s support, he was the obvious choice for 
leadership of free India. 


the 


The scene comes to my mind, as I am speaking, of a vast 
assembly in Delhi in the spring of 1947, a few months before our 
independence. It was the Asian Relations Conference with dele- 
gates participating from about 28 Asian countries. The World 
War had ended, leaving behind a wreckage of more than one 
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colonial empire in Asia. Jawaharlal Nehru, with an uncommon 
gift which he shared with Churchill for the luminous phrase, 
referred to the conference as “this watershed in history”. No 
words could have better summed up the world’s position after a 
six years’ war and the formation of a United Nations with noble 
objectives to create a new world. Roosevelt, the main architect 
of this organisation, was dead, and the world looked for ani inspir- 
ing lead. It came from Nehru who spoke for the Asian delegates 
rather than to them: “Asia holds out her hand of fellowship 
and friendship to Europe and America”. To the subject peoples 
of Africa, still under colonial rule, he conveyed a message of hope 
of early redemption; it was an admirable lead, the value of which 
he proved by the manner in which India readjusted her rela- 
tions with Britain and showed the way to freedom to colonial 
people all over the world through friendly negotiations with 
their former rulers. 


Let me now, bring all the loose ends together to answer the 
question: what is implied by training for political leadership? 
All the freedom campaigners I have mentioned had a common 
set of qualities. They were dedicated men and women with the 
vision of a free India clear before them. But their sacrifices, heavy, 
and even crushing sometimes, left in them no trace of bitterness. 
They had a vitalising faith in ultimate success which sustained 
them through all the setbacks and the disappointments of a long- 
drawn struggle. 


All these qualities are equally necessary for political leader- 
ship in a free India—much more, really, than in the years of our 
subjection. The fight is still on: but a fight not against an alien 
tuler, but against poverty, ignorance, disease, economic and 
social disparities. Leadership in our democratic set-up demands 
vision, a right instinct for priorities, tolerance of minority views, 
an intimate knowledge of problems of other parts of the world 
and, of course, efficiency in administration. It was Gladstone who 
once remarked that while there may be no one with infallibility 
of judgment, it would be comforting to rely on someone's inte- 


grity. 
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For political leadership, while skill in organisation, shrewd- 
ness of judgment and quickness of perception are necessary, above 
all things the primary need is personal integrity. I have referred 
earlier to Churchill. Let me close with his motto which should 
guide all who have aspirations to political leadership: ‘In war, 
resolution; in defeat, defiance; in victory, magnanimity; in peace, 
goodwill’. 
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Leadership in Management 
P. L. TANDON 


°’ might be useful to begin by explaining what one means 

by management. Strictly speaking, .all those who evolve and 
execute policy and manage men are managers, but the term has 
of late acquired a more specific association. It is used for the 
body of men who manage affairs in industry, trade and commerce, 
whether it be in the private or public sector, at the level of 
responsibility for policy and men. 


In governmental activity, which in the past was mainly 
administrative in character, the men who managed its affairs 
were called officers; so also in the Defence Services. In business, 
in India as in other countries, we began with the individual and 
family entrepreneurship in which the members of the family 
who managed the business were known as proprietors. As these 
businesses grew they had to take in men from outside, particu- 
larly for jobs requiring specialised and technical skills. These 
men were called managers. There was thus a gradual transition 
from private entrepreneurship and family management to the 
corporate and professional management. There has been a cor- 
responding change in Government too, and its officers who have: 
moved into functions of industrial and commercial responsibility 
have also begun to be called managers. 


Ours is in fact becoming a managerial society. In public 
and private enterprise as also in government, our administrators 
and managers are becoming increasingly involyed in the mana- 
gerial tasks of planning and implementation for economic 
growth. To the extent that our vast planning effort has borne 
fruit—and let us to be quite clear about it, the progress in the 
last generation has been enormous—it is because we have been 
fortunate in possessing a large, growing and a well-trained class 
of managers; and to the extent that our effort has produced less 
than the expected results, it is because this class is not large 
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enough and needs yet more sophisticated skills and tools of 
management. I believe that our growth will depend not so much 
upon our resources as upon our managers, the men directing the 
vast economic efforts of the nation. 


If I could sum up this tradition back from history, í would 
say that in the Mughal days ours was a feudal society; in the days 
of the British it was bureaucratic; and today it is and has to be 
a managerial society. And anything we can do to enlarge the 
new class of professional managers and to strengthen its skills 
will bring big return. 


Fortunately, we have a tradition of trade and industry. We 
must be the only society in the world in which trade and crafts 
were perpetuated into honoured castes. We traded our manufac- 
tures with the Mediterranean before Christ was born. Our ships 
took the products of our industry and land to the Persian Gulf, 
to the Red Sea, to Africa and to Malaya. In fact, Europe in 
those days had a balance of payments problem with us, for it 
had very little to sell us in return for what it bought from us 
and so we had to be paid mostly in gold, silver and a little 
amber. The British connection furthered this tradition, because 
they were great merchants and founders of modern industrialism. 
This brought into existence the new cities of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, the original and even today the main centres of 
our trade and industry. Thus, when Independence came we had 
a well developed trade and industrial base and a reservoir of 
management. To appreciate this one has to look at many of the 
nascent nations of Africa and Asia where the absence of a tradi- 
tion of trade and of a managerial class is a great handicap to 
economic growth. 


However large this reservoir of management may be, our 
needs are vast. It is expected that every year we need to provide 
10 million new jobs. Usually the ratio of men to managers, execu- 
tives or officers, or whatever name we may give these leaders of 
men, is about 20:1 or 5 per cent., but even if we reduced this 
ratio to 1 per cent., on the ground that a number of these men 
will be sel&employed, we shall still need 1 lakh new managers 
every year in a wide field of skills and disciplines. Our large 
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planning effort requires this minimum, both in number and 
quality. Narrowing it down to the needs of industry and com- 
merce, at even one-fifth of the total, we still need 20,000 mana- 
gers every year. 


Let us now turn to the profile of the manager; in other 
words, what do we expect of him, the qualities he needs to 
possess to fulfil his task and how we train him. 


The first compulsion that we must accept for our industrial 
growth is that the very pattern of India’s resources makes the 
country a single unit and only by the integration of these re- 
sources can we-build our industry. While the lignite is in the 
south, the coal and iron are in the East, the water-power in the 
Himalayas and the Western Ghats, the oil in Assam and Gujarat; 
and so with agricultural produce. In short, there is no self-suffi- 
ciency in any part of India and therefore the integration of our 
national resources has to be on an all-India basis. Furthermore, 
our markets too lie all over India. 


Whatever, therefore, the regional considerations, they have 
to be fitted into a single natural pattern. This in turn must 
determine the outlook and attitudes of our managers who must 
possess an all-India outlook and be ‘above the purely local or 
regional considerations. Such integration has already taken place 
in our all-India services like the Civil Services and the Army, 
where men of high calibre are selected and trained to serve any- 
where in the country and in the interest of the whole country. 
This is also our need in national management: of developing 
managers who will see the problems in the national light rather 
than of the family, caste, or region. 

Fortunately; our regional characteristics, like our physical 
resources, also vary and complement each other. It is said that 
the South Indian has his brain and balance, the Punjabi his 
brawn and eXtrovert competence, the Bengali his sensitive and 
cultured mind, the Gujarati his shrewd and constructive business 
sense, the Maharashtrian his austere devotion to duty, and so 
on. Our managerial talent must therefore follow a national pat- 
tern of integration, by fusing these men with their diverse quali- 
ties into a body of management of an all-India type. This, I re- 
iterate, has happened in the Civil and the Defence Services and 
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is fast happening among the managers too, with loyalties not 
parochial but to the generation, the organisation, the society and 
the country. 


This process of developing the all-India type at the orga- 
nisation level may take men away from the local culture and it 
may be said that we are losing something. We will, but it will 
instead give them something bigger, the fusion of the many 
cultures of India and the growth of a new, larger Indian culture. 
Already our young manager, the son of an all-India service type 
or of a father who has moved away to another state to work, 
has been to school away from home, studied in a language other 
than his mother tongue, been to a university in’ another part of 
India and received training in several places. He is, therefore, a 
synthesis of many regional cultures, his loyalties broad and his 
outlook liberal. This is a very healthy development that must 
be carefully encouraged if there is to be no slipping back to old 
‘tegionalism which is inconsistent with the requirements of our 
national economic and industrial growth. 


I have dwelt at some length on this aspect of our manage- 
ment growth; there are of course the needs of professional de- 
velopment with which too I will deal; but this aspect of an all- 
India industrial outlook is to me of extreme value. 


Turning to training, apart from the technical skills neces- 
sary to inculcate in our young managers, of importance is develop- 
ing a professional approach. Someone summed this up rather 
well—a professional man will not only make some contribution 
to furthering the skills and thinking of his profession, but also 
develop from within an ever-growing set of values and standards 
tather than wait for such values and standards to be imposed 
upon the profession by the society. And is not this happening 
today? Perhaps in its impatience at the slow pace of the growth 
of these standards, or the not infrequent infractions, our legisla- 
ion on the conduct and procedure of business is growing at an 
alarming rate. On this our managers need to ponder. ` 


Tf our necd for managers is large, the facilities for training 


them have also grown in the last decade. These facilities may not 
fully match needs but within our resources they have come along 
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well both in quantity and quality. “These facilities are of three 
kinds. There are the large number of colleges of commerce 
which provide a basic education in commercial and industrial 
subjects. Alongside these a number of universities are offering 
courses in business administration, but especially there have come 
up the two new Institutes of Management, one at Calcutta, 
advised by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and an- 
other at Ahmedabad, advised by Harvard University’s School of 
Business Administration. Americans have undoubtedly been the 
pioneers in the modern concepts of business education and their 
methods are being followed in many countries, a notable and 
recent case being Britain, where also two new business schools 
patterned on the American system are being formed. The philo- 
sophy of such business education may best be reflected by the 
following statement of the aims and objectives of the Institute 
at Ahmedabad: 


“The growth and development of India will depend, 
more than on any other single factor, on the quality 
of those men and women who are our managers, How 
well they understand, plan and execute will determine 
how well we grow. 


“That training for management extends beyond the 
frontiers of formal education in humanities, and scienti- 
fic and engineering disciplines, is a quite recent aware- 
ness in India. It is understandably the obvious first 
priority in development to think of means of produc- 
tion; and next of the men with the requisite skills, the 
engineers, the chemists and the accountants. But for 
the operation to work at its optimum efficiency, these 
men need a wider appreciation of the overall purpose 
and wholeness of the operation and the attitudes and 
philosophy that take the organisation forward. This is 
the objective of the Indian Institute of Management 


at Ahmedabad. 


“There is much in common among modern. industrial 
managers all over the world because industrial develop- 
ments and techniques themselves are becoming uniform, 
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But just as successful industrial processes cannot be 
borrowed without taking into account local conditions, 
so management philosophies and techniques need to be 
understood in the context of India’s social and economic 
culture and needs. 


“The Institute hopes to achieve this objective through 
its basic function, a two-year post-graduate course, sur- 
rounded by management development programmes for 
top, senior and middle level executives and specialist 
functional courses: all Supported by field research on 
the problems and needs of Indian management.” 


Having been trained by any of these institutions, the young 
manager has today growing facilities for on-job training, supple- 
mented by training away from the job. Many large firms, in both 
private and public sectors, provide excellent facilities to new 
recruits as well as to managers who have been with the organisa- 
tion for some time. Such training is usually geared to the specific 
needs of the organisation and is therefore oriented to its working. 
But the training of a manager, like that of an army officer, virtu- 
ally never stops, and increasing facilities are being made available 
for training at seminars, conferences and programmes organised: 
for general and special needs by these Institutes and the Ad- 
ministrative Staff College at Hyderabad which is patterned on 
its prototype at Henley, England, and is specifically geared to a 
three months’ course for senior executives from the public and 
private sectors. The advantage of these courses outside the orga- 
nisation is that the managers mix and discuss with a wide cross- 
section of other organisations from different fields and parts of 
India. Such interaction is particularly valuable in broadening 
their horizons. 


There have been formed in recent years a number of associa- 
tions and bodies of professional nature such as. the- chain of 
Management Associations in most large cities of India, the Na- 
tional Productivity Council with its branches. in main towns, 
the Association of Personnel Managers, Work Study Engineers, 
Office Managers, etc. They also hold short courses and pro- 
grammes and give opportunity to managers to get together on sub- 
jects and problems of common interest. 


as 
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This is a brief account of the new managerial class, of the 
professional managers. Upon them as leaders of commerce and 
industry rests a great burden: their number may be as yet small; 
but their contribution and influence is great; and their responsi- 
bility enormous. But society, too, owes them something if they 
are to put forth their best. It needs to trust, to delegate and to 
give them a freedom, a permissive atmosphere, to enable them to 
make purposeful and productive managerial decisions so neces- 
sary for speedy industrial growth. 
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Leadership in Education 


G. C. CHATTERJI 


EADERSHIP is a group phenomenon. The structure of 
L group life is not static, but is always undergoing change. 
The tempo of this change is not uniform. Sometimes it is very 
slow, sometimes it assumes a revolutionary force. India has re- 
cently passed through one of these revolutionary changes, From 
being a subject country ruled by a foreign power, it has attained 
political freedom and become a self-governing sovereign republic. 


These changes in the political sphere require corresponding 
changes in other spheres of social organisation, if we are to reach 
some kind of stability and not become involved in conflicts. 


We have to remember also that this period of revolutionary 
changes has not been confined to India, but that the whole world 
has passed through and is passing through an upheaval. The 
world is in the pangs of a new birth and like all births it is 
fraught with risks from all directions. The future of civilisation 
lies in the leadership which it can throw up at this critical junc- 
ture. It is admitted by all that education alone can produce the 
leadership which is needed, but in order that it should do so, 
education must itself be revitalised and reoriented. 


What are the aims which education should set for itself in 
this new age, and what kind of educational leaders should it 
train? In settling this matter we have to decide between the 
claims of the individual and those of the group. There are those 
who hold that the individual alone matters and we must educate 
him to make the best of himself. There are others who argue that 
the individual is of no consequence. It is the group alone which 
matters. Individuals come and go but groups survive, and if they 
are led wisely there is no reason why they should not 
indefinitely. 


survive 


But there lies the rub. Groups cannot survive unless they 
are wisely led. They cannot be wisely led unless we cultivate the 
14 
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talents of the individual to the fullest extent, so that those who 
have the stuff in them should rise to the ranks of leadership. 
Properly speaking, there is no conflict between the good of the 
individual and the good of the group. The individual can seek 
or attain no good except as a member of a group, and the group 
can attain none of its goals except through the creative leader- 


ship of individuals. 


There are two fundamental ideologies which are opposed 
to this doctrine of identity of individual and social good. One 
is the ideology of asceticism and the other is that of power poli- 
tics. Asceticism holds that salvation lies in withdrawal from the 
world. The power politician believes that we must mould the 
individual to fit him into the social mechanism and if he rebels, 
liquidate him. We in India have been too long dominated by 
ascetic ideology. Non-attachment, subjection of desire, retirement 
into banbas, nirvana, these are the ideals which we prize as the 
highest. But the pursuit of these means the extinction of the 
individual and the disintegration of society. Power politicians 
have defied the state and reduced the indiyidual to a cipher. 
But the State in the last resort is only an aggregate of individuals, 
and an aggregate of millions of ciphers is itself a cipher. The 
totalitarian State keeps going only because there are some indivi- 
dual or individuals who have grasped all power and have reduc 
ed others to slavery. 


In order to survive in this age of upheaval, we must forsake 
asceticism, as well as reject totalitarianism. We must accept life 
and aim at the fulness thereof both for ourselves and for the 
groups to whica we belong. The means which we have for so 
shaping our destiny is education, and hence its primary im- 
e in social reconstruction. In ancient India the teacher 
was revered and exalted even above the ruler. That time is long 
past. The teacher today does not ask for that utter veneration 
with which he was looked upon in the past. But he does ask for 
and must be given the respéct his profession requires in order 
to enable him to play his proper role. The young people of to- 
day have scant respect for their teachers. But much of this is 
just put on. It is the fashion. Some of it I fear is well deserved, 
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For there arè many in our profession today who have no busi- 
ness to be there. They are the rejects of all the other professions, 
people who have been frustrated in all their ambitions and have 
turned to teaching as a last resort. When a teacher is good at his 
job, the youth of today looks up to hint and regards him not 
only with respect but also with a measure of affection. Youth is 
no doubt impatient of authority and control, but when these 
are essential for his well-being, he comes to accept them. The 
way to bring this about is not through the rod, nor the carrot, 
but through persuasion and motivation. The passion for hero- 
worship is still there in the human heart. It is most pronounced 
in childhood and youth, and a teacher who does his job well 
can stir it just as much as the film star or the boxing champion. 
To be able to do this the teacher needs two things. He must 
have something to give, and he must have a passion, an urge to 
give it at all costs; all the great teachers of the world from 
Socrates to Tagore have had these two things. They had them 
of course in a supreme measure, and were therefore great educa- 
tional leaders, whose fame survives for all time. But every 
teacher, however humble his role, if he is to succeed in it, must 
have them in some measure. 


Educational leadership is required at various levels. It is 
required at the philosophical level, where man must think out 
what is the nature of the universe in which he lives, what is his 
place in it, and how best he can fit himself for it. This is the level 
at which Socrates, Plato, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Dewey and Tagore 
functioned. You will notice that I have carefully left out of this 
list the names of great religious leaders. I am confining my atten- 
tion to those who can be called professional educationists. It is 
difficult to draw a strict line of differentiation between teachers 
and prophets. But an educationist relies mainly upon reason and 
the inherent qualities of human nature which he can draw out 
and mould, whereas religious leaders rely upon divine grace. 
At the present stage when India has to build up a secular state 
it is best to leave religion out of our educational system. This 
does not mean that our education need become purely materia- 
listic. If the aim of education is a fuller life both for the indivi- 
dual and the group, then we have to develop all aspects of his 
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being and not only one. We have to develop the whole man and 
the whole man consists not only of the body, not only of his 
brain, but also of his emotions and will. A truly educated man 
must be a well balanced individual, who is fit in body, who is 
capable of thinking, and who responds with the right feelings to- 


«wards whatever is true, beautiful and good. 


We need educationists at the administrative level. They will 
be people who plan and control education so that it implements 
the goals which the philosopher has thought out. 


We need educational leaders at the class room level, who 
actually impart instruction and training to youth at various 
stages of development. 


These three levels of leadership are not to be thought of 
as three castes. The educational philosopher does not spin out 
his theory out of his imagination. If he did so his theory would 
be worthless. It is actual experience of teaching and learning 
which suggests to him the theody which he fashions according 
to his creative genius. But having formed his theory he is requir- 
ed to test it once again in the class room to see if it works. In 
the same way the educational administrator must also begin as 
a teacher, and periodically return to the class room if his ad- 
ministration is not to become dead and mechanical. 


There is no bar against the ordinary humdrum teacher be- 
coming an administrator, and even an educational thinker, if 
he has the potentialities for playing such roles. 


There is a general complaint that we in India have not been 
able to provide that kind of educational leadership which should 
have fitted the youth of the nation to play their part in the new 
e have gained for ourselves, and the new econo- 
mic order which we are planning to build. This criticism is cor- 
rect to a large extent, Nowhere, I believe, has there been such a 
deterioration of standards as in education. If standards of educa- 
hing else deteriorates. To find, train and 


tion deteriorate, everyt : 
develop educational leadership is the greatest need of the hour, 


But how is it to be done? 


political status w 
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We must restore to the teaching profession the dignity, the 
Status, the wage which is its due. We must make teaching a pro- 
fession which will attract a large proportion of the best talent 
which the country can produce. When we have got the right 
people to teach, we must see that they are properly trained. 
Given the right conditions and treatment there is no profession 
which pays higher dividends than education. To shape youth 
into manhood, to train its brain, its body, its spirit towards fuller 
achievement, is a task second only to that of God, and those who 


can lay some claim to it have to that measure attained to God- 
hood itself. 


Leadership in Science 


VIKRAM SARABHAI 


pee development of a nation is intimately linked with the 

understanding and application of science and technology 
by its people. It has sometimes been argued that the application 
of technology by itself can contribute to growth. This is certainly 


‘true as an abstract proposition but fails in practice. Witness the 


state of development and social structure of countries of the 
Middle East, where for decades resources of oil have been ex- 
ploited with the most sophisticated technology. History has de- 
monstrated that the real social and economic fruits of technology 
go to those who apply them through understanding. Therefore a 
significant number of citizens of every developing country must 
understand the ways of modern science and of the technology 


that flows from it. 


An ability to question basic assumptions in any situation is 
fostered by probing the frontiers of science, whatever field one 
may be engaged in, whether it is Biology, Genetics, Atomic 
Science or Space Research. It is this ability rather than an empi- 
rical hit-and-miss approach which proves most effective in tackl- 
ing the day-to-day problems of the world. It follows from this 
that countries have to provide facilities for their nationals to do 
front-rank research within the resources which are available. It 
is equally necessary, having produced the men who can do re- 


search, to organise task-oriented. projects for the nation’s prac- 


tical problems. 

‘nevitable consequences of the introduction of 
gradual erosion of existing values—a 
drift towards a man-centred world substituting another in which 
man is only one element in all of nature. What can replace ethics 
born out of a religion and a faith which no longer holds us? 
You may be surprised to hear me talk of faith. It implies on 
my part primarily a recognition that an individual does not 
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One of the i 
modern technology is a 
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exist in isolation. Almost any action that he takes affects the 
outside world and he has to be aware of how the outside world 
is likely to react to his action. In other words, he has to have 
faith and confidence in the type of reaction which he may ex- 
pect before he can take even the smallest action. If he has to 
cross the street, he must have faith that the driver of a motor 
car understands the high-way code. 


It seems to me that a broad understanding of the physical 
and social environment in which man lives is the most urgent 
task which faces all humanity. When we come to think of it, 
lack of insight concerning the environment in which man ope- 
rates has posed a problem at all times. Just as superstition took 
hold of an unenlightened man who received solace from religion, 
so can prejudice and a feeling of omnipotence permeate the 
minds of those who, without bothering to understand science, 
enjoy the rich rewards flowing from the application of techno- 
logy. When gimmicks substitute magic, we have produced no 
essential change in the enlightenment of the total socio-political 
system. On the other hand, today, the consequences of failure 
to raise the level of enlightenment are more serious to the secu- 
rity of the world than they were ever before. The task of promot- 
ing and understanding of science is of course at the core of the 
problem of education and becomes increasingly more difficult 
in the context of a population explosion. Acquisition of techno- 
logy by itself does not contribute to this understanding. One is 
forced to the regretful conclusion that no society has tackled 
this problem effectively. 


Hinduism has a substratum of philosophy which is fascinat- 
ing to the modern scientist. The life of the common man reflects 
many of the values related to this philosophy, unconsciously 
imbibed through literature, the arts and social traditions. We 
recognise that perception involves the outside object as well as 
the observer. We appreciate the subjective character of personal 
experience. We accept that there are a thousand paths to en- 
lightenment. In relativity we learn of the importance of the 
frame of reference of the observer and how the results of observa- 
tion depend on the relative state of his frame with respect to 
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that which he observes. Absolute right and wrong do not exist 
in the values of those who have understood the Upanishads or 
those who have followed the concepts of relativity. 


When I talk of the Scientist in this vein it is perhaps neces- 
sary to point out that I distinguish between one who has merely 
gone through a formalistic training in Science and another 
whose scientific experience is reflected in his personal values. 
I think the discussion is meaningful only in regard to the latter. 


I can illustrate my point concerning science and human 
values by citing an example which is related to the applications 
of science and technology to modern warfare and how these affect 
national sovereignty. As soon as hydrogen bombs could be deliver- 
ed with Inter-Continental Ballistic Missiles, capable of hitting 
a target to an accuracy of a few miles at a distance of six to 
eight thousand miles, the implications of a war between adversa- 
ries possessing such weapons were too grave for any one to 
contemplate armed conflict as a means of solving international 
disputes. If co-existence between nations formed a part of the 
“Panch Sheel” adopted by Asians from Buddhism, it was also 
advocated by Premier Khrushchev from an appraisal _of the 
consequences of the balance of terror that exists between the 
East and the West. 


At all times social change has been related to technological 
developments and in each era, new constraints, social and poli- 
tical, are imposed on those who partake of the change. Just as 
an individual who chooses to live in a community voluntarily 
renounces the right of throwing a stone anywhere he pleases, 
which he undoubtedly could exercise in the jungle, so in the 
nations are forced to accept a self-discipline where 
the freedom of settling disputes through the use of force on a 
grand scale is no longer meaningful. But if there are disputes g 
between nations, how are they to be settled? Recourse to nego; 
tiations or, if necessary, arbitration through a third party, 
reference to an outside tribunal are the only courses open fey 
us. The provisions of the United Nations Charter referring fo, 
an implicit acceptance of this. T 


atomic age, 


collective security imply 
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leaders of the nations who founded the world organisation ap- 
preciated what sovereign states could no longer do. These provi- 
sions, like many others, have never been effectively implemented. 
The security of the world and the political settlement of inter- 
national disputes would be very much assisted if the common 
man of all nations understood the constraints of the environ- 
ment in which he lives. In the context of an otherwise bleak inter- 
national situation, the recent settlement negotiated by our Gov- 
ernment on Kutch border issue stands out as a most Positive con- 
tribution to world peace. In the sniping that has followed from 
Some quarters, we have a remarkable demonstration of the 
problems of a society which loses faith in Panch Sheel and has 
not yet accepted the ethics growing from modern science. 


Perhaps by now, you haye realised that I am beating about 
the bush, that I have not talked about leadership in science. 
You are right; but I am afraid this fairly long preamble on the 
significance of science is necessary before I can come to the point. 
I suggest that we consider leadership in science to achieve the 
following: Firstly to foster creativity and an interest in getting 
to the core of problems, relegating for the moment an empirical 
approach. Secondly, to provide experience on a wide scale, where- 
by man can understand the back-drop in front of which he 
operates and can evolve values and ethics consistent with the 
real constraints imposed by his environment. Thirdly, to provide 
the application of science and scientists to the diverse practical 
tasks of society, that of building the economy, of creating a desir- 
able social environment and to problems of fields such as national 
policy, security and defence. 

Leadership for the development of creative, disciplined indi- 
viduals, highly motivated to basic questions, is not leadership of 
the type that we normally understand. There is no leader and 
there are no led. A leader, if one chooses to identify one, has to 
be a cultivator rather than a manufacturer, He has to provide 
the soil and the over-all climate and the environment in which 
the seed can grow. One wants permissive individuals who do 
not have a compelling need to reassure themselves that they are 
leaders through issuing instructions to others; rather they set an 
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example through their own creativity, love of nature and dedica- 
tion to what one may call the “scientific method”. These are the 
leaders we need in the field of education and research. It is they 
who continually challenge existing assumptions on the objectives 
and methods of education, who concern themselves with providing 
experiences from which individuals build values and frames of 
referenct, realising the subjective character of perception. 


When we come to the application of science to the real tasks 
of a nation it is again the inter-active type of leader, rather than 
a boss, who is most effective. He is required to relate himself to 
the work of others, to give as well as to receive. In our society, 
scientists encounter a curious difficulty in accomplishing useful 
tangible results. We place intellectual endeavour on a very high 
social scale, but believe that those who are engaged in it are un- 
faithful if they should be interested and concerned with day-to- 
day practical affairs including their own standard of life and 
personal security. We look down on our research scientists in 
national laboratories or our academics in universities, if they 
engage themselves in outside consultation or if they choose to 
augment their income from task-oriented projects of a practical 
nature. We implicitly promote the ivory tower, the alienation 
of the persons of insight from those who do things. As I have ~ 
said earlier in this talk, I believe that those who can pose ba: 
questions are the ones who can best do applied work. For, 
most things, locating the real problem goes a long way towards 


its solution. £ 


-To create conditions for the application _ of science a 
scientists to the real problems of society, we have to encourage 
scientists to interest themselves in problems outside their fields 
of specialisation. Sure enough, one does not expect to give to 
the opinion of a scientist special weight in fields other than his 
own. But a person who has imbibed the ways of science injects 
into a situation a new way of looking at it, hopefully perhaps, a 
degree of enlightenment with regard to the approach to problems 
and thus provides leadership: which is very valuable. I am not 
here talking about getting scientists into diverse committees. We 
have plenty of it. I do advocate that we make it possible for them 
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to work in their own fields of specialisation in addition to under- 
take or collaborate in specific jobs. There are innumerable situa- 
tions where this is possible at the doorstep of every individual. 
These could arise in improving curricula and methods of educa- 
tion, in setting up local industry or promoting the productivity 
of farms, in local and regional planning, in implementing pro- 
grammes for population control or community development. In 
Ahmedabad, for instance, was started two years ago a Group for 
the Improvement of Science Education. This Group consists of 
teachers drawn from schools, colleges and research institutions 
and some gifted students from these institutions. What brings 
them together is a strong personal motivation to improve under- 
standing of science and the standard of education. They are 
ready to question, to innovate and to share experiences. At each 
level, wherever they work, they provide the type of leadership 
which we are considering here. 


Through experience we know that conditions of work in 
India within our own specialised scientific fields rarely match the 
facilities available in several other countries, 
frustrated striving against heavy odds. Others leave the country 
but those that can apply their insights to the problems of the 
community and of the nation discover an exciting area of acti- 
vity where effort is rewarding even w 


Some of us get 


hile the results come slowly: 

What should we do to provide Opportunity 
ship. I do not expect attitudes which segregate scientists and 
intellectuals from the real world to change quickly. I do not 
believe that in the near future we are likely to provide to scientists 
and educationists job opportunities and service conditions which 
are on par with those enjoyed by administrators. But I have a 
dream, a fantasy maybe, that we can provide encourarement to 
those who will accept responsibilities for real tasks, big stl small, 
even while they continue to do their own work. Moreover that 
we can secure acceptance of the notion that sach task-oriented 
activity, seriously undertaken and with a well defined objective 
to be realised in a given period, should receive financial reward 
which will ameliorate the total situation in at least one im’ 


portant aspect. Leadership in science may then arise out of a new 
climate for growth. 


for such leader- 


Leadership in Industry 


BIREN MOOKERJEE 


eee is only one section of the larger national eco- 
nomy but it is called upon to play a major part in the solution 
of a great many national problems. Most of these problems 
overlap or are otherwise inter-related—how to increase employ- 
ment opportunities; what steps are to be introduced to ensure 
optimum utilisation of men and machines; what steps should be 
taken for equitable distribution of raw materials; how basic 
honesty can be secured in economic life, etc. These are but a few 
of the major problems. 


Also, our country is passing through a national emergency 
for the first time since independence, and China’s threat on our 
frontiers is a challenge to our endeavours for developing our 
industries. 


Whether India attains economic prosperity depends on her 
ability to make continuous advance and it must be remembered 
it is industry which is specifically charged with the responsibility 
for organised economic advance. This demand on industry, on 
the satisfaction of which India’s survival may well depend, is 
above all a demand on the competence of its leaders, its manage- 
ment. This is true for any economy, but for India beset as she is 
with her many problems of a developing “society in the context 
of her yet uncontrollable population explosion, as well as with 
the threat to her frontiers, the demand on the competence of her 
leadership is critical. Only continuously improved leadership 
performance can keep industry progressing in our expanding 
economy and at the same time provide the-ability to satisfy the 
country’s needs in any crisis. Indeed, the country today has an 
immense stake in the skill, integrity and performance of her 
leaders in industry. 


The art of management of an industrial organisation today 
is a highly complex one. Technological developments, increas- 
ingly intense competition, governmental controls, laws constantly 
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pouring in and being changed, enlarged bodies of regulations for 
dealing with labour—these are only some of the ever-changing 
circumstances that continually complicate the task of leadership 


in management. 


In all this a leader acts as a catalyst. He stimulates others 
to action. He is the centre from whom others gather strength. A 
good leader is a teacher who directs the efforts of others without 
seeming to direct; he multiplies himself through others. The 
functions of such a leader in industry go far beyond mere day- 
to-day administration. It is for him to set objectives and to decide 
what has to be done to achieve them. In setting the objectives, 
the leader has to strike a balance between the immediate needs 
of the organisation and those of the future, between desirable 
ends and available means. 


Furthermore, a leader must analyse the activities of the or- 
ganisation. He must classify the work and divide the activities 
into jobs. He must select people for these jobs. In other words, 
the leader must, decentralise and not make the organisation a 
one man show, if only to save himself stomach ulcers as occupa- 
tional hazard; real authority must be delegated and responsibi- 
lity commensurate with delegated authority truly accepted and 
exercised. Thus will the potential leaders in industry gather ex- 
perience and receive the opportunities to grow. I may add we 
have followed this most useful philosophy of decentralisation in 
my own organisations with significant success to attain sound, 
flexible and dynamic organisation structures. 


Next, the leader must make a team out of the people that 
are responsible for the various jobs and this team must have 
rhythm in its work. Team organisation, rather than the hierarchy 
of rank shown on an organisation chart, is an essential require- 
ment for any well-run enterprise. Team work requires more or- 
ganisation, better co-operation and greater definition of indivi- 
dual assignments than work organised in individual jobs. The 
leader also establishes necessary standards and I think there are 
few factors as important to the performance of the organisation. 
Through these basic operations in his work, together with his 
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task of developing people, the leader in industry integrates his’ 
resources into a living and growing productive entity which 
turns out more than the sum of the resources put into it. 


Above all, the leader must know how to do a whole job, 
from conception to completion, not just as a technician but as a 
total administrator. 


What does it take to be a leader in industry? From my own 
experience during the last forty years, taking part in the indus- 
trialisation of our country, and in the process, in training and 
developing leaders in industry, I would say four basic factors, 
are paramount in deciding leadership success. These are—firstly, 
ability to do the work; secondly, interest or desire to do the work; 
thirdly ability to get along with others; and finally, integrity of 
character. The modern industrial psychologist however will 
break this simple list down into many components, such as. 
aptitude, knowledge, skill, intelligence, capacity, attitude, pre- 
ference, motivation, personality characteristics, etc., and many 
more, and we may happily leave him developing his paper 
forms! 


Successtul leadership just happens. Leaders are born, not 
inade. These legends are as true as the earth is flat, As in anything: 
else, successful leadership calls for painstaking personal develop- 
ment, which requires above all hard work and courage. Success: 
will come to him who is determined, who will persevere through: 
difficulties, who will continue to develop thoughtfulness, im- 
partiality and honesty; proficiency and control; courage, direct- 
ness and decisiveness; dignity and helpfulness, and more than 
anything else, who is able to make the most of opportunities. 
The demands on potentially successful leadership are many and 


exacting. 

We are today short of competent leaders but there will 
continue to be this inadequacy in the future also unless industry 
sets out to develop the potential leadership deliberately. There 
is of course nothing new in the concept of training; it is the 
idea of systematic training within industry, aimed at a steady 
atid continuous flow of competent leadership which is the “some- 
thing new”. We spend a great deal of time, money and energy 
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on conventional methods of increasing our productivity. I am 
however inclined to the opinion that great untapped opportu- 
nities lie in finding ways to develop more fully our entire 
human resources—particularly the potential leadership in our 
industry—and with less time, money and energy the resulting in- 
crease in productivity through better leadership alone would be 
much greater. Many organisations in India today have their own 
leadership development schemes and they have greatly benefited 
from them. 


We are 450 million. Can we just pick any men and train 
them into effective leaders? Can training create ability in the 
absence of capability? Can it create skill where aptitude does not 
exist? I am afraid the answer is no; training can develop, but 
cannot, create aptitude, drive or personality characteristics re- 
quired for leadership. These qualities must be obtained primarily 
by selection of people who already have them in potential and 
will usually demonstrate such latent characteristics before they 
are thirty. 


Modern science tells us that the development of the poten- 
tiality of the human brain and the acquisition, as dictated by 
the brain, of the qualities determining the character of the in- 
dividual are in great measure dependent upon environment, ex- 
perience, application and personal development. This leads us 
to the important observation—a most common acceptance to- 
day—that the latent characteristics, which differentiate the poten- 
tial leader, are implanted in the individual's home and in his 
formal education at school and college. A continuous supply of 
people potentially equipped to lead industry, on which the 
economic life of the country depends, thus becomes the responsi- 
bility of the parents and teachers. One wonders how many of 
them appreciate and accept the criticality of this responsibility, 


Associated as I have been with both industry and education 
—engineering education in particular—let me now define 
for you what type of formal education industry needs in its re- 
cruits. The aim of this education should be to train the students 
to think for thmselves and to encourage creative minds so that 
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the students may adapt themselves to suit the complexity of 
modern and ever growing technical advance in industry. They 
must, also be trained to apply scientific methods of thought and 
outlook for identification, analysis, synthesis and solution of 
problems. They must have a broad and general appreciation of 
the fundamental sciences and of the basic principles of both 
industrial and national economics, for efficiency is ultimately 
judged in terms of costs in the widest sense. Finally, the students 
must have the ability to assume responsibility for their own work, 
as well as for the work of others. As for teaching methods, I 
would recommend making tutorial classes, laboratory and project 
work and seminars the main method of teaching and letting 
lectures be ancillary. For my own industries, I have adopted these 
methods with considerable success for in-plant training. 


Shall we now pause for a bit and consider whether leadership 
in industry can be effective or even be developed in isolation, in 
an exclusive manner, especially in the context of a developing 
and mixed economy. Private industry is tied hand and foot by 
government rules and regulations, in licensing, in imports, in the 
distribution of essential raw materials and in many other ways. 
‘Government’s indecision, delay and laissez faire in these matters 
are well known. Similarly, we have to contend with labour leader- 
ship which only raises slogans for larger manning and higher 
wages but will not accept responsibility for productivity. It is 
evident that to achieve effective leadership it must be developed 
simultaneously by all sections of society—industry, labour and 
government. And leadership must be practised by example and 
not by precept, politics, or slogans only, especially at the top. 


The finding and developing of our future leaders is an essen- 
tial job to which the best men in industry must give fully of their 
-time and attention. It is also a necessity for the spirit, vision and 
performance of our leaders that they should develop those who 
will follow them and will lead tomorrow. It is known to all that 
no one develops as much as the man who is trying to help others 
develop themselves. Indeed, the best leaders always look upon 
those they have trained and developed as the proudest monument 


they can leave behind. 
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We live in a day of great opportunities. They call for a new 
inspired and crusading spirit upon the part of our future leaders. 
Instead of remaining on the defensive, you must be willing to 
go forth and meet the problems of the time. You must haye will- 
ingness to reason and to sacrifice, the ability to take the broader 
view, and to work with confidence in the future. 


Rural Leadership 


SuGATa Das GUPTA 


T HE society in which we live today can be distinguisheu: 
from its time-honoured past in terms of its great concerm 
for change. Not that change is a new phenomenon and did not 
take place in the past. World history in fact is nothing but a 
record of changes that, have taken place over the years in the 
political destiny of civilisation as in the shifts which have occur- 

„red in the cultures of people. 


There is yet possibly a difference in the type of changes with 
which we are faced today and the things of the past. For, where- 
as changes used to just occur in the past, today we consciously 
crave for change and plan for social change to happen. Time, 
as it has been said, is the scarcest of our resources; we are there- 
fore no longer in a position to wait, want and pray for changes 
to happen. This then is a period when we wish to plan and 
force the pace of change so that the latter brings in a more 
satisfying, humane and worthwhile condition of living. The tern 
change in the new context is thus almost coterminus with the 


term development. 

Popularly, development means only material prosperity, but 
it has now a wider connotation. It means multifaceted change, 
brought about in a democratic manner. It is the finding of 
modern social sciences that material changes cannot take place 
the human factor itself changes and the traditions, 
customs and mores of a culture as well as the motivations and 


aspirations of a people change. A macrolevel change cannot 


therefore take place unless changes are brought in the micro 
segments of society, i.e., in the minds of men. As the famous 


UNESCO statement goes, ‘war takes place first in the minds of 
men’, so does development occur first in the psychological frame 
of the small rural communities which, in their mass, still cover æ 


unless 


large territory of the country. 
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A naval engineer was once asked to inspect a barrack and 
suggest ways and means for improying the conditions of living 
of its residents. When the engineer reported to his chief that 
the first thing the residents required in the barrack was bigger 
-windows, the chief snapped back: ‘No, Mister Engineer, the 
first thing the residents require is to feel the need for bigger 
windows.’ How to create ‘this demand’ for relief and develop- 
ment, in the stagnating life of society is the central problem of 
development today and brings the question of rural leadership 
to the forefront. For no change, like water for an unwilling 


horse, can be forced on a community; the urge must grow from 
within. 


The leaders, and not the externals of cement, mortar or 
bricks, are the symbols of development of rural community. They 
are the harbingers as well the barometers of change and it is on 
the efficacy and dynamics of this leadership, which must create 
and radiate the urge for development, that the fate of develop- 


ment depends. The latter must spring from the heart and mind 
-f a rural community. 


More than forty years ago in an early phase of rural develop- 
ment work in India, mosquito curtains distributed for anti- 
malarial purposes were found to be used by the well-meaning 
village gentry as bedsteads; it was impossible for the unaccus- 
tomed individual to sleep under a closed canopy. 


If material resources can be pumped into a community by 
external aid, their use cannot be so forced in a situation of 
psycho-social stalemate such as ours, unless of course the demand 


for such material resources comes from within the village com- 
munity. 


The key position of the rural leadership and its tasks become 
¿vident in this context. It is they who have to grow this demand 
among their fellow-villagers; it is they who have to train them- 
selves to generate the ‘know-how’ for village development. The 
concept of rural leadership, the latter being the elan vital of 
any programme of development and change, has however assumed 
a new meaning today. In the context of the growing urge for the 
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creation of a higher standard of life in rural areas, it has become 
the bounden duty of this leadership to pilot the programmes of 
change in the rural areas. It is for them to invite development in: 
the village; it is for them to interpret the new technologies and. 
programmes of development to the rural community as well as to 
create conditions where the villagers could aspire and work for 


development. 


The new concept of rural leadership is therefore sowewhat 
different, from its past image so long a traditional preserve of 
tural civilisation. The leader of the past, either a priest, saint or 
a caste boss, is to be replaced today by a functional counsellor 
who can solve the day-to-day problems of social and economic 
life. Religion might still have its own complement of leadership, 
but the new leader of the village community must, carve out his: 
sphere of influence elsewhere. He is to be above all a useful 
person to his community who, like the doctor, can eradicate pests, 
repair wells, advise on new practices of agrarian production, act 
as a link between the world of supplies and science and the as- 
pirant sections of the rural community. The leader in the new 
set-up is however not only to be technically competent to fulfil 
a host of functions, a few of which have been mentioned. He 
must above all beable to plan for change with the resources 
available in the community itself. He should be able to diagnose 
the village needs, interpret them to the outside world and reci- 
procally reinterpret the ideas, visions and messages of the latter 
to the small community. The new leader should not however be 
only a technical functionary, He is also to be a catalyst or 
agent of change. He is not only to work out innovations but 
enable changes to take place. Not only a doer but also an en- 
abler, organiser and a go-getter. He is therefore to act as a cata- 
lyst and pace-setter in the otherwise stagnant life of the rural 
society. i 
The new definition of rural development is that develop- 
ment must come from within, Outside aids and stimuli 
must get assimilated with the internal digestive capacities of a 
village. The blocks which retard this assimilation and thwart 
the attempts of the rural community to open up and crave for 
change are many; some of these are products of tradition and 
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others a result of its frustrations. A community does not pelieve, 
unless it can see for itself with its own eyes, that development 
can really take place in its village; that two blades ‘of grass can 
grow where only one has grown for generations and that con- 
flicts can be resolved even without the help of a lawyer. 


The task of the rural leadership is to work out these 
changes in reality and is therefore at once difficult and fascinat- 
ing. The nationwide programme of rural reform and reconstruc- 
tion thus requires and is being in fact attended to by a number 
of indigenous leaders functioning throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. It will take more time than I have today 
at my disposal to say who are all these people who take up leader- 
ship roles in a community, wherefrom do they appear, and how 
do they function in their own set-up? For all this can be describ- 
ed ina number of ways. 

Some of them—the rural leadérs—belong to caste hierarchy 
and others to the class groups. Quite a few occupy formal posi- 
tions of elected office while others are informal behind-the- 
screen heroes who act via their formal counterpart. Some are 
‘of outstanding calibre and owe-their inspiration partly to self- 
fulfilment and satisfaction and mostly to the growth of a 
rational understanding that there shall be no survival unless 
we can enliven the vast sections of our sleeping partners. 


There are yet two types of leaders who are however very 
important today. In the first category are those who could be 
named as outsiders or professional leaders and have gone to the 
rural areas as agents of some developmental agency or other—be 
that a government or a voluntary organisation—in order to 
enthuse the second category of indigenous leaders. Among the 
latter, there are again two divisions of the old and the young. 
The success of any programme of rural development depends on 
the latter category—the indigenous leaders and the youth of the 
day. 

Let me say a few words, before I have done today, regarding 
the way leaders are found and leadership is instilled in the poten- 


tial source. As will be evident, the new situation calls for a funda- 
mentally different category of leader than what the term leader- 


ship generally implies. Traditionally a leader is born, as a rare 
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accident in history and he leads, as`a' messiah does, a vast mass 
of inferior people inept in many ways and lagging much behind 
him in almost every respect! This is the image of a total leader 
of which we! have not very great use in a democracy. As against 
this we have our new definition of leadership; the modern leader 
is just a little ahead of his group, is technically and inspiration- 
ally equipped to perform a role, a little better than his clientele, 
ie: the group he leads. He can show the way and find solutions 
by dint of his better equipment, preparation and acquired know- 
how. Naturally he does not, just appear from a mystic background 
and start to pull the chariot of sinners all of a sudden to a new 
direction. He on the other hand belongs to the community 
itself, is of them, made by them and is there so long as he is of 
use. 


Such a leader should obviously have innate leadership quali- 
ties, but he is more, if I may say so, made, trained and equipped 
out of the average human clay, rather than born with a bang. 


Yes, it is possible to train the village leaders today and there 
are hundreds of institutions and situations wherein they receive 
their training in leadership. The training in rural leadership is 
provided today in two different ways. A part of this is done in 
training institutions and camps, and part through systematically 
developed action situations and programmes of well-planned 
social action. The latter provides the most important source of 
training to the youth of the villages. The new situations where 
people are learning to work together are many, such as road 
construction programmes, youth clubs, recreation centres, and 
conflict-solving processes. The more alert, intelligent and aspi- 
rant among them become increasingly aware of their own talents 
in situations like these and start filling in the vacuum. They are 
then to be helped by further stimuli of new and trying situations. 
It is series of social actions which thus help in bringing out these 
latent potentialities of the hesitant leaders, socialising their ways 
of behaviour, that place new responsibilities on them. The leader 
once placed in situations of decision making and control will 
then feel the need for further equipment himself. He could be 
helped through training programmes organised in camps and 
training institutions to acquire skills of technical nature as well 
‘as of working with people and communication. Hundreds of 
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training institutions run by government and voluntary organisa- 
tions such as the Gram Sevak and Sevika’s Training Centres and 
Ashrams for rural areas together with the university schools of 
social work provide such training. The bulk of the leaders how- 
ever receive their initiation and training in the schools of social 
action carried on in the various phases of the programme of 
development. The fact that the new concept of development pro- 
vides the surest base for strengthening the roots of democracy in 
India. 
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